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A VOTE FOR THIS? 


The body of a Viet Cong soldier 
dragged behind a US tank. Other 
news from Vietnam is of fierce 
battles, hombing. raids (the US has 
incidentally bombed its own troops 
‘again), crippling inflation and now 
‘an outbreak of the plague. There 


will be no break froin this in the 
next three weeks, as we cousidet 
Britain’s rate of growth, the s.abi- 
lity,of the £, and the rest of the 
catalogue of sticks and carrots wil 
which we are being urged to the 
poll. Labour, and Conservatives 


azree on Vietnam; it will not be 
an clection issue. 


That is, it will not-be an issue un- 


less enough people make it one. | 


In a handful of, constituencies, there 
\ill be candidates who will attack 


Britain’s role in the war. Else- 
where, it will be forgotten unless 
there are people who will write to 
their local papers and candidates, 
ask questions: at meetings and do 
whatever else they can to break the 
barrier of indifference. 
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A pacifist solution? 


“Ys there a pacifist solution? We have 
to answer ‘ No’.” 


This quotation taken from a Peace News 
editorial pinpoints the reason why the 
peace movement, and Peace News in 
particular, are failing to capture more 
support. 


I believe there is an answer. Firstly, I 
think our peace witness should be one 
which does not demand a needless hur- 
dle for the non-pacifist. This is not 
difficult if, secondly, we change from 
being a protest movement to one which 
has something positive to say. 


It seems to me that our dilemma arises 
because, having discarded the use of 
violence, when an evil arises we have 
no adequate alternative to put in its 
place. To rely on non-violent resistance 
seems to me a very poor proposal to offer 
the electorate. There is the need to offer 
something which offers the hope that 
non-violent resistance will not be needed, 
or if it is, only as a last resort. 

Fortunately there is already in being 
the United Nations, and within the con- 
cept of the United Nations I see the 
growth of an international authority 
based on forces entirely different to that 
of violence. What are these forces? The 
answer to this question needs many is- 
sues of Peace News to attempt to do jus- 
tice to it, but very briefly I suggest 
they depend on the structure of the UN, 
the new phenomena of mass information, 
and the manner in which the UN 
agencies are growing. These three pillars 
are in accordance with the concept that 
love and truth both produce by their 
own nature new codes of behaviour, 
new climates of opinion and new self- 
disciplines. Further, and most important, 
they produce powers upon which the 
strength and effectiveness of the UN 
depends. We have already seen a glimpse 
of this power by the way the various UN 
peace missions have been received. It is 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Has Nkrumah been a victim of the long 
arm of the Central Intelligence Agency? 
This is the assertion of a leaflet put 
out in London this week by Africa and 
the World, whose editor, Douglas Rogers, 
is a former secretary of the Movement 
for Colonial Freedom. J find Rogers’ re- 
Porting too full of tendentious slogans, 
and too full of clichés about colonialism, 
neo-colonialism and. imperialism and 
other barriers to independent thought: 
Ghana’s prisons were full under Nkru- 
mah and there was, on my television 
screen at least, public rejoicing in the 
streets of Accra on his downfall. But 
all the same, with hundreds of_tech- 
nicians from Russia and China in Ghana, 
the CIA would have strong motives for 
engineering a change. - 


The name “Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy" is altogether misleading; it suggests 
a back-room full of professors furnishing 
the president with information when 
called for. In reality it has become a 
secret empire of power with methods 
in some respects more akin to those of 
the Mafia than a government agency. Its 
power, like its purse, is vast and it takes 
a leading part (behind the scenes, of 
course) in making and breaking govern- 
ments in at least three of the continents 
of the world. 


Being a secret agency its funds are 
voted without discussion on its budget, 
and its assiduous researching into the 
skeletons in individual cupboards (and 
how many people do not have something 
in their past of which they are ashamed?) 
gives it an unsavoury capacity to 
silence critics, even when their official 
residence» happens to be the White 
House. It was established under Presi- 
dent Truman, and the manner in which 
today it wields more power than the 
United Nations Organisation with less 
responsibility than the Borgias has rapid- 
ly made-it an international phenomenon 
which’ will surely destroy democracy if 
democracy does not soon Jearn some way 
of establishing contro) over it. 


freely admitted, for instance, that the 
effectiveness of the UN soldier depends 
entirely on the moral power of the blue 
helmet, and that the future lies not in 
peacekeeping forces, but in peacemaking 
forces. This is not pure crystal gazing, 
but information gained from practical 
experience. 

The UN today is at the cross roads. It 
has gone a very long way in our direc- 
tion and almost dropped its original con- 
cept of enforcing peace in Korea-like 
fashion. Instead we have seen a steady 
growth of the agencies, with nations 
co-operating far beyond the hopes of 
only a few years ago. With this growth 
has come the beginnings of a world co- 
operative, or world common market. If 
this growth were to continue there is 
good reason to believe conditions would 
be created in which it would be against 
any one country's interest to wage war. 
The hope must also be that the number 
of independent countries in the UN 
may be increased. Increasingly local 
loyalties are being found to be essential 
both for economic reasons and for satis- 
fying the demand for local self-determi- 
nation. This trend is highly beneficial, 
providing that at the same time there is 
a wider loyalty given to the UN. 


We must guard against judging the UN 
for its failures. What is needed is a new 
vision of the UN. I believe it is a fact 
that there are natural laws in man’s rela- 
tionship to one another, which once un. 
derstood, lead to the establishment of the 
international authority we scek. Per- 
haps the most important breakthrough in 
this respect is the growing importance 
being given to the Charter of Human 
Rights. Once we can accustom ourselves 
to bringing to trial those individuals 
who violate such an international code, 
we are well on the road to discarding 
war as a means of settling disputes. Add 
to this a changed environment through 
the continued growth of the specialised 
agencies (including a vastly increased 
fact finding and information service), 


Has President Johnson become a vege- 
tarian, do you suppose? And taken to a 
spinning wheel and daily meditations? 
Do you think US troops in Vietnam will 
shortly put down their arms and, after 
suitable apologies to the Vietnamese 
people, withdraw? The next time Chou 
En-lai makes a pugnacious verbal attack 
on the USA, can you envisage Johnson 
sending him a box of flowers with the 
good wishes of the American people? 
Bliss will it be that dawn, perhaps, to 
be alive. But the point of departure here 
is not so much the letter I have just 
received from the USA as the postage 
stamp. It has the imprint of a medallion 
under the words “ Champion of Liber- 
ty,” and the portrait on the medallion is 
not the President, nor even of our own 
Harold, but of Gandhi! To make sure 
there has been no mistake they have 
added the words “ Apostle of Non-vio- 
lence.” If Peace News ran readers’ com- 
petitions I'd be tempted to suggest a 
prize for the best explanation for this 
incredible collector’s item. 
* * * 


Why are plays about guilt for old war 
crimes ‘‘drama,” whilst plays about the 
guilt for even vaster crimes now being 
plotted or perpetrated bv various leading 
governments not even written? 

Is it perhaps that the Nazi crimes fre- 
quently achieved a spectacular personal 
confrontation between the victim and 
the executioner, whereas a gulf separates 
the dropping of, shall we say, a napalm 
bomb and the victims? 

In an impromptu speech I made to the 
audience at the end of the Royal Shake- 
speare Company's reading of Peter 
Weiss’s The Investigation, I pointed out 
that a play with such a theme could only 
have meaning if we in turn acknowledged 
our own guilt for the poison gas and 
germ warfare preparation at Porton, the 
devil’s own work at Aldermaston, and 
the current horrors in Vietnam. Some 
in the audience tried to drown my voice 
with clapping, and I concluded they had 
not understood the point of the play. 
They were not making Camus’ choice be- 
tween being the victim or the execu- 
tioner, but by trying to opt out they were 
in fact accepting both roles. The spirited 
applause at the end of my remarks left 
me concluding that the body of informed 
opinion opposed to our modern equiva- 
lents of Belsen and Auschwitz is much 
larger than one is apt to suppose. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


and the pacifist solution begins to look 
a reality. 

There is a long way to go before our 
vision can become a reality, but it is 
an even longer way if we take short 
cuts and end up in cul-desacs. The im- 
plications of what I am trying to say are 
so profound, and involve every aspect 
of life, that I become more and more 
frustrated to find Peace News frittering 
its soul away on articles, which taken 
together, add up to your editorial’s con- 
clusion. Peace News should be the search- 
light giving us new insights into the 
possibilities before us. Let us learn anew 
the meaning of love, and that love with- 
out discipline is not love, and may even 
be the road to conflict and war. 

Ted Dunn, 

77 Hungerdown Lane, 

Lawford, Manningtree, Essex. 


Rhodesia’s children 


Behind the headlines of military coups, 
UDI, etc, there is such a thing as the 
human drama which I am sure Peace 
News readers are more aware of than 
most other people. 


In recent weeks, I have been meeting 
Rhodesians, some of whom came to 
England before UDI and now learn that 
other members of their families have 
been detained. Many of them know not 
for what. It would seem that the net 
widens every day. 


I have been told that the Smith regime 
has no concern for the children involved 
when it imprisons both parents. If there 
is no supervision, and in many cases, 
I understand there is not, what happens 
to these children? And what happens 
when the source of income is cut off 
when these parents are detained? How 
are they fed and clothed? What about 
education? African children must pay 
for their education. Must they go with- 
out education? What is the future for 
these children? 


I realise that the solution in Rhodesia is 
a non-racial society, but what about these 
immediate human problems? Are there 
organisations in Britain helping to re- 
solve these problems and what can we, 
the people, do to heip? 

Paula Maenak, 

41 Emperors Gate, London S.W.7. 


Independent candidates 


It may well be true, as Richard Gott 
said after the Hull result, that in a mar- 
ginal by-election an independent gets lots 
of publicity and few votes, but at a 
general election in a safe seat one gets 
little publicity and quite a number of 
votes. But I think there is more to it 
than that. 


From studying election results and from 
the comments of constituents on the 
doorsteps, I am led to believe that Gott’s 
small poll at Hull was due to the nar- 
rowness of his platform. I know that his 
policies had wide implications, but he 
made it pretty clear that he was the 
end-the-war-in-Vietnam candidate, which 
on the face of it is a one-plank platform. 
I’m sure that the voter wants to see 
a complete programme. 


The polls of Mallone, Craft and myself 
in 1964, Delf in 1965, and Gott suggest 
that the more complete the programme 
the more the votes received. Mallone, for 
the Fellowship Party, with a fairly com- 
prehensive policy got a 2.5% poll - four 
or five times Gott’s - despite the fact that 
his out-and-out 100% pacifism would ap- 
pear to be much harder to swallow than 
the suggestion that it is immoral to 
support the war in Vietnam. 

James Haigh, 

Magamba Secondary School, 

Box 99, Lushoto, Tanzania. 


From a sailor 


As a poor proletarian sailor serving on 
one of her maijesty’s latest murder 
weapons, I would like to try to enlighten 
Roger Barnard about the predicament 
of soldiers and sailors. 


You, R. B., living comfortably with your 
wife and children, have no idea of the 
position we are placed in. We don’t 
want to fight and kill; we would rather 
be at: home making love to our wives 
and girlfriends, instead of living in these 
terrible conditions. 


Iam a pacifist serving on a destroyer and 


I hate it, but what can I do apart from 
deserting? I’ve tried to get discharged 
by purchase, but they won't let me go. 
Would you keep me, Mr Barnard, if I 
deserted? You see, it’s not the soldier 
who’s to blame, it's the society behind 
him, they are the ones who keep him 
there. 


If I decided to get a discharge by dis- 
honourable means, it would mean at least 
three stretches of 90 days, and even then 
they might keep you. Have you ever been 
in detention, R. B.? I don’t mean a 
civilian prison, but one of those hell 
holes which society built to hold the 
“animals” of the armed services. 


What right have you to judge us? We’re 
hardly treated as human beings, so how 
can you expect us to act like them? It’s 
not a soldier's war in Vietnam any more, 
everybody in the world belongs to it; re- 
member, Mr Barnard, you also helped 
to build this government. 


When you retire tonight and watch the 
daffodils, remember us, Mr B. Tl be 
sleeping with 15 other chaps in a space 
no bigger than your front room. My 
friend the soldier will be sleeping on the 
bare earth. 


We have to wait until our contract ex- 
pires or die, to be free of the chains that 
society placed round us. They did that 
very neatly also. You’re grabbed as from 
the age of 15 and made to sign a contract 
from which there is no way out. Should 
this be legal? 

Mr B., you should pity us, not hate us. 
JON 


Socialism and peace 


I much appreciate the stand for socialism 
and peace of the ILP, which Wilfred 
Wigham asserts (February 25), and of 
the more recent Fellowship Party; but 
these, as he admits, are small and in- 
effective fractions. My appeal is to 
those sincere socialists and pacifists, who 
have hitherto adhered to the Labour 
Party, from an honourable sense of 
loyalty and in the hope of converting it 
from within, to consider whether the 
time has not now come to break away. 


Like many others, I was prepared to 
give the Labour Party a chance when it 
attained office again after a long period 
of opposition; and I did not expect radi- 
cal achievement within eighteen months, 
and with so slender a majority. But the 
avowed policy of its leaders, let alone 
their performance, shows no understand- 
ing of a sympathy with socialist princi- 
ples, even in their degraded interpreta- 
tion of “equality” rather than “ service.” 
They seem as preoccupied as any 19th 
century industrialist with “ increased 
production,” by bolstering up ‘“ private 
enterprise” at the expense of public 
services. The “left” elements, whether 
in the cabinet, Commons or constituen- 
cies, have proved quite unable to in- 
fluence party policy. In such circum- 
stances, the impending election is likely 
to be, as has been well said, a choice 
not between principles or policies, but 
between personalities. 

William H. Marwick, 

5 Northfield Crescent, Edinburgh 8. 


Poems and pamphlets 


I am compiling a small collection of 
Kenneth Patchen’s poems and would like 
articles/criticisms of his work which may 
have appeared ‘in the past twenty years. 
If any Peace News readers would send 
these to me, I shal] acknowledge and re: 
turn the same. - 

Also I would be interested to hear from 
anyone concerned to reprint a revised 
edition of the pamphlet Non-violent 
Resistance: Men Against War. As the 
original publisher, I regret it is now 
out of print. The detail and compressed 
scholarship of Nicolas Walter show the 
need for a book from him... but mean- 
while, anyone wishing to reprint the 
pamphlet, with Nicolas Walter’s agree- 
ment, go ahead. Copyright is waived for 
such valued reading. ; 
The Life Without Principle and A Plea 
For Captain John Brown essavs of Henry 
David Thoreau are under preparation 
for a series of pamphlets to be. issued 
shortly. If any group or person is con- 
cerned to sponsor my publishing, I shall 
be able to pay the printer a deposit in 
advance. ' } 

Dennis Gould, 

c/o Freedom Press Bookshop, 

17a Maxwell Road, London SW6. 


An International Voluntary Service 
volunteer at work in_ hospital 
grounds at Chester. 


The changing role 
of voluntary work 


Rod Prince writes: In the peace move- 
ment we do a good deal of talking about 
creating constructive alternatives to the 
politics of a power-structured society. In 
last week’s Peace News comment on the 
election, we added a few more words to 
the total. And if an election brings out 
some of the less endearing features of 
our political life, it is worth looking at 
people who, without a specific or narrow 
political objective, are working out some 
of the alternative relations in which we 
are interested: the voluntary service 
workers. 


International Voluntary Service, the 
British branch of Service Civil Interna- 
tional, last year embarked on a five- 
year development plan. Between 1965 
and 1970 it expects to place 10,000 volun- 
teers in Britain and 4,500 in Europe; 
it will send 950 long-term volunteers to 
Asia and Africa, establish 200 new local 
units in Britain, and (it hopes) raise 
£200,000 to finance its work. All these 
targets are increases on the previous 
years: the long-term volunteer figure of 
950, for instance, compares with one of 
88 for the years 1959-65. 


Service Civil International was founded 
after the First World War by a pacifist, 
Pierre Ceresole, and its first international 
work camp was devoted to repairing war 
destruction. The British branch was 
founded in 1931, under the title ‘ Inter. 
aational Voluntary Service for Peace.” 
The aims of the society are still inter- 
national friendship and peace, but the 
words “ for peace” disappeared from the 
title a few years ago. There are those 
who regret this change, but Roy Payne, 
IVS short-term service officer, argues that 
IVS offers the opportunity for pacifists 
and non-pacifists to discuss all kinds of 
questions in the constructive atmosphere 
of voluntary work; some people may be- 
come drawn into other, more political 
peace work as a result, but without 
IVS’s broad-based appeal they might 
never have become involved at all. It is 
also worth noting that the IVS staff con- 
tains people of every variety of political 
view, and that they are nevertheless re- 
puted to work extremely well together. 


IVS has long had an image as a pick- 
and-shovel organisation, but now it is 
changing. There are plenty of traditional 
Jobs to be done: digging, building, re- 
pairing, painting and the like. But recent- 
ly IVS volunteers have started to take on 
the tasks of social service workers, acting 
as holiday reliefs in hospitals and taking 
old people to holiday homes. This work 
involves helping in everything to do with 
the care of old people or hospital 
patients: feeding and dressing them, go- 
ing for walks with them, playing games 
or doing occupational therapy. Some 
hospitals even have a fulltime organiser 
for voluntary work. 


This work relieves the regular staff, who 
are badly overworked, and brings a few 
comforts to the patients; there are hos- 
pitals, for instance, where the staff are 
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too busy to accompany patients on walks 
in the grounds. It also has an educational 
effect on the voluntary worker; an out- 
sider going into a mental hospital to do 
voluntary work is likely to come out 
with some of his preconceived ideas 
considerably changed. 


Roy Payne described a work camp at a 
Sheffield mental hospital, where volun- 
teers were working on a garden. After 
some time, some of the patients joined in 
the work - a quite unprecedented thing. 
On the other hand, IVS has had three 
annual work camps at a hospital where 
the volunteers were not allowed in the 
building, and so no contact with the 
Patients was possible. All attempts to 
liberalise the regime had failed, and in 
the end IVS had pulled out. 


The greater complexity of voluntary 
work means that projects have to be 
vetted with great care, both to see 
whether volunteer work is capable of 
undertaking them and to check that the 
proposed service will bring genuine bene- 
fits to all the people affected. A work 
camp at a church youth club, for in- 
stance, would only be undertaken if the 
club was open to all, not just to church 
members. 


On the volunteer side, there is a great 
need for skilled workers, and on some 
projects it is part of IVS’s role to 
educate the volunteers about the import- 
ance of the work. In some situations, 
where it is hoped that the voluntary 
work will help people to help themselves, 
the volunteers may not be allowed to 
know all the details of a person or 
family’s situation, for the sake of pre- 
serving professional social workers’ con- 
fidence. 


Voluntary work can change the volun- 
teer. There have been people who have 
changed their course of studies or their 
career after going on work camps. Peo- 
ple who’ve been on long-term service 
have returned to a developing country 
as teachers or to help in some other 
way. 

As well as broadening the range of its 
work, IVS has tried to sink roots in local 
communities by forming local groups. 
Both these changes mean that there is 
now scope for older people to join in 
its work, and it is hoped that the current 
development plan will bring in people 
who have skills as well as good inten- 
tions. Steve Dey, the long-term service 
officer, told me that he was particularly 
keen to recruit apprentices and people 
with practical skills like bricklaying. 
They were being successful with this in 
a small way, and were getting help from 
some trade unions. 


It is clear that the kind of work which 
IVS does can help to change the material 
conditions of people’s lives; it can also 
help to change opinions and attitudes. 


Steve Dey said that most people in 
Africa or Asia were puzzled and aston- 
ished to see white people doing voluntary 
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work - especially manual work. The ob- 
ject of a work camp, though, was not 
just to do the work; it was to ensure 
that the project and the voluntary spirit 
survived the departure of the volunteer. 
In some situations - for instance, where 
a multiracial work camp depended on 
the assistance of an administrator who 
did not welcome multiracialism - volun- 
teers were under political pressure, but 
they were expected not to get involved 
in political disputes. Mr Dey did not 
know of any case in which volunteers 
had come up against the difficulty re 
cently described by Danilo Dolci, of as- 
sociation for community work being it- 
self an act of radical politics. 


s * * 


IVS is involved in work involving social 
change, without having a more specific 
aim than international friendship and 
service. Some other groups involved in 
voluntary service have more specific 
aims or affiliations: the Quakers, United 
Nations Association, YCND's Project 67 
(reported in Peace News on February 
11). Of these, I only have space now for 
a few words on the Quaker programme; 
but I hope to keep up to date with work 
camp news in later issues. 


Quaker work camps, like IVS, train 
people for the more difficult camps, and 
have to be firm with young volunteers 
who want to try difficult foreign camps 
before they have any experience. They 
also run social service camps, involving 
people in the direct care of others, and 
this year they are planning East-West 
camps. Unlike other work camp organi- 
sations, the Quakers ask volunteers to 
pay for their upkeep. 


Both IVS and the Quakers have a great 
many volunteers for the summer peak, 
but still have places for the April-May- 
June’ period. The Quakers particularly 
need men. in the’ 20-30 ‘age group for a 
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camp at Easter. Contact Quaker Work 
Camps, Friends Service Council, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London NW1 (EUS 
3601). IVS need volunteers to help with 
holiday schemes for old and handicapped 
people, organised by several greater 
London boroughs in May. They also 
badly need doctors and other skilled 
people for long-term foreign projects. 
Contact IVS, 72 Oakley Square, NW1 
(EUS 3195) 
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EDITORIAL 
Notes on 


Kwame Nkrumah 


In the notes below, we have at- 
tempted to construct a different pic- 
ture of Kwame Nkrumah from that 
given by most commentators in 
this country. It is a picture full of 
contradictions and is not necessar- 
ily completely representative of 
Nkrumah. But it might restore 
some sense of proportion to the 
hysterical joy that so many right- 
wing writers have brought to his 
overthrow. 


Beginnings 

Nkrumah was born into the Akan tribe 
in the Western Province of Ghana near 
the border with the Ivory Coast. He was 
brought up as a Roman Catholic and 
educated at Catholic mission schools. 


1926: he went to the Government Train- 
ing College in Accra, where he studied 
teaching and graduated in 1930. A 
teacher for a few years, then left for 
the United States in 1935. 


1939: graduated from Lincoln University 
with a major in economics and sociology. 
He stayed on to study theology. Obtained 
post-graduate degrees in education and 
philosophy. Returned to Lincoln Univer- 
sity as lecturer in political science. 


Throughout his education, his concept 
of African nationalism was developing. 
First influenced in this direction by 
articles in the African Morning Post 
by Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe of Nigeria. In 
America, influenced by the writings of 
Marcus Garvey - the Jamaican Negro 
who believed that the only salvation for 
the Negro was through “a free and inde- 
pendent Africa.” (Garvey was also a 
strong influence on Malcolm X’s father.) 


1945: left New York for London to 
study law and complete his thesis for 
a doctorate in philosophy. It was then 
he became actively involved in politics. 


Personality 


“In the days of his office as leader of 
government business, the newspapers 
occasionally carried an advertisement 
that he was available to discuss personal 
matters at home before 8 am, matters 
of state in his office between 8 am and 
noon, and party affairs at the CPP head- 
quarters between noon and 2 pm. Easily 
approachable, he was also modest. His 
wedding to Fathia, his Coptic Christian 
bride from Egypt, was over in half an 
hour with no more than one bottle of 
champagne shared with four close 
friends to celebrate it.” (Walter Bir- 
mingham, The Friends’ Quarterly, 1964). 


He is called osaqyefo (“‘ redeemer”’) by 
his supporters: the literal translation of 
this word is inexact. In fact it is more 
akin to an English term like ‘“ Her 
Majesty.” 


“ Nobody bothered about what you were 
doing and there was nothing to stop you 
getting on your feet and denouncing the 
whole of the British Empire. In fact 
one of my pleasures in London was to 
buy a copy of the Daily Worker, the only 
paper I really enjoyed reading, and push 
my way into the Underground with the 
businessmen. There, surrounded by 
copies of The Times, the Daily Tele- 
graph, and the Manchester Guardian, I 
used to unfold my Daily Worker as 
ostentatiously as I could and then watch 


CIA AGAIN? 


“The military coup in Ghana, 
whilst of mixed-motives, is backed 
by forces which are reactionary 
and are opposed to the socialist 
and Pan-African purposes of Dr 
Nkrumah. It is evident that there 
has been some American co-opera- 
tion - perhaps even from the CIA 
- and, whilst I do not believe there 
was any official British support, it 
is disturbing to know that intrigues 
» took place in London.” 

- From a_ statement issued by 
Fenner Brockway on March 7. 


as pairs of eyes were suddenly focused 
on me. But the gaze of these howler- 
hatted gentlemen was not in any way 
hostile and the atmosphere was always 
one of mild amusement.” (Nkrumah: 
Ghana: an Autobiography.) 


The dictator 


“There are... few African governments 
which have not dealt with their opposi- 
tion leaders every bit as ruthlessly as 
the Ghana government has dealt with its 
own. Though the Preventive Detention 
Act is an ugly law, and has stripped 
several hundred political opponents of 
their right to trial, there are neither 
firing squads nor torture chambers in 
Ghana today. Those commentators who 
are already classing Ghana as a tyranny 
. .. Misunderstand the course of popular 
government in Africa, which increasingly 
denies the need for an official opposi- 
tion.” (Ronald Segal: African Profiles, 
Penguin Books, 1963.) 


Reliable sources who were close to him 
at the time report that Nkrumah him- 
self was extremely distressed at having 
to enforce the Preventive Detention Act. 
But he could see no alternative. The 
governing of a country in need of rapid 
development was, he said, like running 
a country in a time of war. Sometimes 
you have to take drastic measures. None- 
theless, he was very quick to release 
his political prisoners once the danger 
he thought they threatened had passed. 
In 1961 he announced a general am- 
nesty for all who had fied the country 
for political reasons. He invited them 
to return and work for Ghana’s benefit. 


Although there was little democracy as 
we know it in Nkrumah’s Ghana, there 
was freedom of speech. The most recent 
economic report, presented in 1965 by 
Mr Omaboe, is bluntly critical of 
Nkrumah policies: 


“It is also a fact that most of the 
factories established by the government 
have not been able as yet to make any 
significant impact on the nationa) econ- 
omy. Added to these is the fact that 
industrial establishments have at times 
been starved of raw materials and forced 
to run at less than optimum capacity. 
Mention should also be made of invest- 
ment that has been made in machinery 
equipment like tractors, etc, and which 
are not being usefully employed, some- 
times for lack of supplementary imple- 
ments. With a little bit of proper plan- 
ning and efficient management, it is 
possible to make full use of the huge 
investment in the past to increase the 
flow of goods and services and thereby 
accelerate the real national economic 
growth.” 


Stalin would never have allowed that. 


Nkrumah’s successor, Major Ankrah, was 
described endearingly by General Henry 
Alexander, former Ghanaian chief-of- 
staff who was himself dismissed by 
Nkrumah, as “incredibly ruthless in 
situations which demand violent action.” 


The economy 


At a time when rapid development is 
what is most needed in Ghana, Nkrumah 
sank all of the country’s resources into 
achieving just that. This was sound 
economic sense. The present crisis was 
caused by a combination of factors. 
Mainly, there was the fall in the world 
cocoa prices and the short-term loans 
Nkrumah obtained for development. The 
latter are due to be repaid. If Nkrumah 
had been able to obtain long-term loans, 
the country could easily have overcome 
the crisis. Ten years from now, the 
wealth brought to the country from in- 
creased industrialisation would have 
made repayment of loans an easy burden. 
Possibly Nkrumah was relying on a 
long-term loan to get Ghana out of the 
predicament it is in. 

In A Study of Contemporary Ghana, 
Volume I (Allen and Unwin, 1966), Tony 
Killick points out that ‘the economic 
viability of the (Volta Dam) project is 
reasonably assured on the basis simply 
of hydro-electricity and the aluminium 
smelter” which is being run on its 


power. He adds-that.other possibilities. 


are Offered by the artificial lake (at 
3,725 square miles, the largest in the 
world) which is forming behind the 
dam. It could be a means of improving 
inland transport, the establishment of a 
large inland fishing industry, and irriga- 
tion and improved water supplies. 


At present the Volta scheme is capable 
of producing much more electricity than 
the country needs. Nkrumah saw the 
necessity for a cheap source of power 
in Ghana before any extensive industrial- 
isation could take place. (Ghana has no 
other cheap fuels like coal or oil.) The 
amount of power needed, therefore, had 
to be calculated for several years hence. 
At present the scheme is not being 
operated at full capacity. 


“The Gross Domestic Product of Ghana 
showed a relatively high real rate of 
growth amounting to almost 40% in 
total during the seven years 1955 to 
1962. This was an average compound 
annua] real rate of growth of 4.8%, a 
rate which is high by the standards both 
of the developed countries and most 
of the less developed countries. This, 
incidentally, is one of the special feat- 
ures which distinguishes Ghana from 
most of the underdeveloped countries. 
The achievements of the economy during 
ehe Desk decade have been exceptionally 
good. 


“The population of Ghana is estimated 
to be increasing by 2.6% per annum. 
Even when the increase in the Gross 
National Product is considered against 
the background of this annual rise in 
the population it still indicates a sub- 
stantial rise in the average levels of 
living during the period - over 2% per 
annum” 

(E. N. Omahboe, A Study of Contem- 
porary Ghana.) 


Socialism and 
Pan Africanism 


“Capitalism is too complicated a system 
for a newly independent nation. Hence 
the need for a socialist society. But 
even a system based on social] justice and 
a democratic constitution may need 
backing up, during the period following 
independence, by emergency measures 
of a totalitarian kind. Without discipline 
freedom cannot survive. In any event the 
basis must be a loyal, honest, hard-work- 
ing and responsible civil service on 
which the party in power can rely. 
Armed forces must also be consolidated 
for defence. 


“ (Ghana's) independence will be in- 
complete, however, unless it is linked 
up with the liberation of other terri- 
tories in Africa.” 

(Nkrumah, Ghana: an Autobiography) 


“There has developed some disharmony 
between the political objectives of the 
government and certain economic consid- 
erations. The government has decided 
upon a socialist form of society for the 
country and already steps have been 
taken to lay the foundations of Ghana’s 
socialism, such as the provision of cer- 
tain basic social services either heavily 
subsidised or free of charge to the 
community. Education and health now 
fall into this category. Although socially, 
politically and economically the provi- 
sion of free education and health facili- 
ties is justifiable, it places a burden on 
the economy in the short run.” 

(E. N. Omaboe, A Study of Contemporary 
Ghana.) 


“We salute Mahatma Gandhi and we 
remember in tribute to him that it 
was in South Africa that his method of 
non-violence and non-co-operation was 
first practised in the struggle against 
the vicious race discrimination that still 
plagues that unhappy country. Now posi- 
tive action with non-violence, as advoca- 
ted by us, has found expression in South 
Africa in the defiance of oppressive pass 
laws ... There is no force, however im- 
pregnable, that a united and determined 
people cannot overcome.” (Nkrumah, 
from a speech given at an international 
conference on peace and security in 
Africa, Accra, 1960.) 


The future 


Reports from Accra of anti-Nkrumah 
demonstrations are no reliable index of 
popular feeling in Ghana - quite apart 
from the fact that the demonstrations 
might be rigged. Accra is no more 
Ghana than London is Britain. 


What happens next? Nkrumah may at- 
tempt to regain contro! of Ghana, though 
it is difficult to see how he will go about 
this. On the other hand, he might de 
cidé ‘that having lost; the teadership of 


Ghana for’the moment; he’ will assume! 


the leadership. of Africa. 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


There was an extraordinary error in 
this week’s Radio Times. David Wood- 
ward, producer and compiler of Thurs- 
day’s Home Service programme on Dien 
Bien Phu, asserted in his written intro- 
duction, “after fifty-six days’ siege, a 
force of 15,000 French troops were 
killed or captured by a vast Chinese 
horde at Dien Bien Phu.” That this is 
no mere proofing error is confirmed when 
Woodward twice more talks’ of 
“Chinese” defeating the French; there 
were 100,000, he says, under the formid- 
able Genera] Giap. This is the first time 
I have seen it stated that it was Chinese 
troops and not indigenous Vietnamese, 
the Vietminh, who won the battle of 
Dien Bien Phu. There is a real danger 
that many thousands of Radio Times 
readers will now believe that Chinese 
troops have fought in strength in recent 
times in Vietnam. It is only a small step 
from this to believe that Chinese troops 
are fighting in Vietnam at this moment 
- for which there is no evidence. 


. * . 


James Cameron, in bed with a germ 
infection he picked up in Hanoi, was 
unable to be present when the television 
film of his trip to North Vietnam was 
shown to an invited audience in London 
last week. The film’s title, Western Eye- 
witness in the North of Vietnam, un 
ashamedly asserts the territorial inte 
grity of Vietnam. ‘“‘ This may be the only 
opportunity to see the original version 
in this country,” stated a press handout 
sinisterly - but what that means is that 
when the film is shown on television it 
will probably have been cut from the 
40 minutes that we saw to the 27 minutes 
that allows for three minutes of adver- 
tising in a 30-minute programme. 


It is a moving film. Cameron is con- 
cerned to assert that the people of Viet- 
nam are like any people and the city 
of Hanoi is like any city. The differences 
become apparent when we see this peo 
ple mobilised against air attack. Children 
dig trenches so that they can walk safely 
between their schoolrooms; peasants 
work in the fields with rifles on their 
backs and practise how to shoot down 
bombers with them; miners in the open- 
cast mines near Haiphong work in fear 
of bombing raids; we hear the sirens 
wailing, everybody runs to the shelters, 
and the bombers drone overhead. The 
parallel with Britain under the blitz is 
very close. I hope that by some chance 
the full 40 minutes will be shown. 


“Compulsive tourism” was how Mark 
Dragoumis speaking to a meeting of 
London Opinion last week described the 
recent transportation of two Greek peace- 
workers. Under a law instituted in war- 
time the Greek authorities have arrested 
Andrea Lentakis and another peace 
worker and exiled them as aliens to 
some remote islands in the Aegean Sea. 
There is some doubt as to whether these 
men do or do not hold valid Greek pass- 
ports; there is no doubt that the move of 
the Greek authorities can be seen as 
part of their increasing campaign 
against the peace movement and the 
left-wing in general. 


* * 


Groping for my portable early on Satur- 
day morning I hoped to hear a men- 
tion of Peace News’ bold front page of 
last week in the Home Service pro 
gramme, The Weckly World. “The 
Great Election Bore,” we had called it 
and surely this would counter strikingly 
the coverage of most of the other 
weeklies. I was right that Tribune and 
the New Statesman, not to mention the 
right-wing periodicals, wou!d treat the 
election extremely seriously; but 1 
didn't expect to be told that Bernard 
Levin in the New Statesman centre- 
piece was the sole dissentient voice. Mr 
Levin was very caustic and I don’t be 
grudge him the extended mention he 
was given; but it’s a bit hard to be 
told that Peace News doesn't exist. 


a * . 


» Above .a very tough-looking portrait of 


Edward Heath, the Conservative election 
manifesto carries the title and slogan 
“ACTION not words.” At a conservative 
estimate ‘there are 6,000, words in: the 
Tories’. manifesto. ‘ ' 
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Martin Luther King and Malcolm X: 
TWO KINDS OF LEADER, >y Calvin C. Hernton 


Malcolm X and Martin Luther King are often regarded as opposite 
poles in the American Negro’s struggle for freedom. In this review, 
Calvin Hernton compares the two men and their achievements as 
recorded in two recent books. He concludes that what separated them 


was their class origins. 


What Manner of Man, a biography of 
Martin Luther King by Lerone Ben- 
nett. (George Allen and Unwin, 28s.) 


The Autobiography of Malcolm X, with 
the assistance of Alex Haley. (Grove 
Press, New York, $7.50.) 


Lerone Bennett, author of several ex- 
cellent books dealing with black people 
in America, has written a clear and 
precise biography of Martin Luther 
King, Jr, highlighting the ups and downs, 
the failures and successes of the civil 
rights activities that have led to Dr 
King’s perhaps controversial but indis- 
putable fame and greatness. The book 
also gives a profile of Dr King’s back- 
ground, his personal life, as well as the 
development of his philosophy of life and 
social struggle up to the _ present 
moment. 


Martin Luther King’s family tree reaches 
back to slavery, to Irish and American 
Indian admixture, and, similar to all 
Americans Negroes, it reaches back: to 
Africa. James Albert King, a _ share- 
cropper on a Georgia plantation, sired 
one Martin Luther King, Sr, who, in his 
youth, became fed up with the utter 
exploitation and wretchedness of his 
father who, although “ freed,” was noth- 


ing more than a slave under a different 
system, the peon system. 


After witnessing two personal insults - 
being refused entrance into the kitchen 
of the brick house where his mother 
was the servant, and being scolded by 
his own father for having spoken up in 
his defence against his being cheated out 
of his crop by the white plantation 
owner (being an “uppiddy nigger”) - 
after these two incidents, the younger 
King left the plantation and went into 
the city (Atlanta, Georgia) on his own, 
vowing that he would someday acquire 
a brick house similar to if not better 
than the one in which his mother worked 
as a maid and from which he had been 
barred. 


This King - Martin Luther King, Sr - 
made good in life. He became a preacher 
which, in those days, was perhaps the 
only way a Negro could acquire self 
respect, money, and an existence rela- 
tively free from dependence upon and 
being controlled by white men - provid- 
ing the Negro ‘stayed in his place.” 

M. L. King, Sr, attended Morehouse 
College in Atlanta which is now famous 
for, among other things, its emphasis 
on producing successful students. He 
married the daughter of a _ well-to-do 


preacher, Adam Daniel Williams, “ one 
of the leading pastors .. a keen-witted 
pioneer who was unusually successful 
in accumulating worldly goods.” The 
daughter Alberta, also attended two of 
the “high brow” colleges for Negroes, 
Spelman Seminary and Hampton Insti- 
tute. King’s father-in-law was the pastor 
of the famed Ebenezer Baptist Church 
which for Negroes was “one of the 
strongest institutions of its kind,” not 
only in Atlanta or the South but perhaps 
in the nation. 

The Williams lived in a “big (twelve 
rooms) two-storey house on Auburn 
Avenue, in the heart of down-town At- 
lanta,” which, according to Bennett, oc- 
cupied then and now a position in the 
Negro community similar to the Wall 
Street of the white community, With his 
bride, Martin Luther King, Sr, moved 
into this house; it was not a brick house 
but it was far better than the average 
white man’s and definitely better than 
the houses in which the majority of 
Negroes were living and are living, even 
today. 

After he had served as assistant pastor 
along side of his father-in-law for several 
years, in 1931 the death of A. D. Wil- 
liams left M. L. King, Sr, the sole heir 
to the big house on Auburn Avenue as 
well as to the Ebenezer Baptist Church, 
including the other significant acquisi- 
tions (status, prestige, etc) of the 
achievement. In 1929 Mrs Alberta King 
had given birth to a second child (the 
first was a girl), and her husband named 
him Martin Luther King, Jr. 


In What Manner of Man, which is, in 
the words of the author, ‘‘an interim 
assessment of a man and the mood he 
mediates,” Lerone Bennett gives us, 
wittingly or unwittingly, a chronical of 
Martin Luther King, Jr, that, to the 
discerning eye, smacks more of a “ suc- 
cess story” of an individual Negro 
(similar to what one would encounter in 
the Reader’s Digest or Ebony Magazine) 
than the story of a man fighting to free 
his people. This does not mean that 
the book. is badly written; to the con- 
trary, it is excellently written, an excel- 
lently slanted account of how a Negro, 
“true to his Black Puritan heritage of 
noblesse oblige, argued passionately for 
the hard and narrow path of duty, a 
straight and narrow path that led to the 
high mountain of fame.” 


It would be senseless to argue that 
Martin Luther King is not a great man. 
It would be equally absurd, on the other 
hand, to suppose, considering his back- 
ground, that Dr King could have been 
anything other than successful. Such 
an argument would reflect a total lack 
of knowledge of the Black Bourgeoisie 
in America, or in King’s case, Negro 
leadership and the Black Puritan Aris- 
tocracy (dynasty of preachers) in rela- 
tionship to the black masses and the 
wider society in general. The seat of 
this aristocracy, with its plush Negro 
educational institutions, churches and 
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businesses, is Atlanta where until re- 
cently the taxi cabs were segregated! 


Throughout the pages of What Manner 
of Man, one discerns background and 
tradition, with the assistance of a few 
chance situations, working themselves 
out in Dr King’s ascendancy upon the 
“high mountain of fame.” Like his 
father, he finished Morehouse College; 
from there he went to Crozer Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Chester, Pennsylvania; 
and from there he went to Boston Uni- 
versity where, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he received his Doctorate de- 
gree. 


He excelled in all of the schools, winning 
awards, scholarships, and high honours. 
Like his father before him, he assumed 
for a while the assistant pastorate of the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church. While at 
Crozer Seminary he refused to respond 
to the wooing of a ‘‘ white wealthy and 
perfect lady” coed; instead King sought 
out at Boston University a suitable Negro 
mate (which fact, whether intended or 
not, lends itself to King’s ‘ acceptable- 
ness” by white Americans). 


Martin Luther King and Coretta, a 
scholarship student herself at Boston 
and former scholarship student at the 
highly rated all-white Antioch College in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, were a good match, 
not only personally, as it turned out, 
but also in terms of background. 


When the pair left Boston, Lerone Ben- 
nett writes that Dr King “had firm 
offers (for jobs or ‘ positions’) from at 
least two Northern churches and invi- 
tations from two Southern churches... 
additionally, offers of a deanship, an 
administration position, and a teaching 
post in three different colleges,” and 
these did not include an offer from 
Morehouse College, King’s Alma Mater, 
by the president Dr Benjamin E. Mays, 
a preacher himself and a_ recognised 
member of the black intelligentsia or 
what Bennett calls the Negro “ leader- 
ship class.” (Emphasis added.) 


I know personally that while I was 
studying at Fisk University (the highest 
of the Negro high brow colleges where 
black Negroes used to be discriminated 
against by the lighter ones), when the 
noted sociologist Charles Johnson who 
was president died, King’s name was 
among those mentioned to succeed John- 
son - and at the age of twenty-nine. Of 
course, we all know that this move would 
have removed King from the area of 
social action to the confinement of run- 
ning a college. What I am getting at is 
the fact that Martin Luther King, Jr, 
could not have helped from being suc- 
cessful at something! 


It happened, however, that King accepted 
the pastorate of Dexter Baptist Church 
in Montgomery, Alabama (“an upper- 
income congregation composed largely 


John Tripp 


Martin Luther King and Malcolm X: 


TWO KINDS OF LEADER 


of professionals and teachers... .”’). And 
this was where crucial chance, or the 
“moment of truth,’’ met with the back- 
ground and the man. The Montgomery 
bus situation thrust King into the posi- 
tion of actual leadership and set him 
upon the tedious and trying road which 
has led to his development as a Negro, 
a leader, and a man who is not only 
a “born success” but who deserves to 
be called great. 


But it is exactly the development of the 
great man, the leader, and of his inner 
growth and struggle in relationship to 
the complicated mess that is the race 
problem in America; it is this that I find 
lacking in What Manner of Man. A suc- 
cessful man is not necessarily a great 
man, or a great leader. The true great- 
ness, the real pain and struggle both 
internal and external, of the man is 
slicked aside seemingly in the mistaken 
efforts to make Dr King “ appealing,” 
as a sort of popular American crusader 
figure, to Negroes and especially to 
whites. This is not a major flaw but it is 
unfortunate. For me, the depths of the 
man’s personal agony and the agony of 
the civil rights movement itself do not 
bore through the journalistic, success- 
highlighting treatment of the movement 
and the man. Since the biographer is 
senior editor of Ebony, the plush Negro 
magazine often dubbed as the ethnic 
facsimile of Life magazine, he reflects the 
style of writing that that magazine has 
adopted and is noted for. 


On the other hand, in The Autobiogra- 
phy of Malcolm X, Alex Haley who wrote 
Malcolm’s story from tape-recordings has 
achieved something close to sheer 
genius. The book is Malcolm X. 


Similar to Martin Luther King’s father, 
the father of Malcolm Little was a 
preacher. The similarity. however, is not 
a real one. Malcolm’s father (whose name 
is not written in the autobiography!) 
never pastored a church of his own; he 
was always a “visiting preacher” going 
from church to church, and he never 
earned a living solely from preaching 
because the congregations consisted of 
Negroes who could seldom afford a de- 
cent meal for themselves. He was the 
“ fire-and-brimstone” kind of preacher 
and his congregations did a lot of 
shouting and yelling and jumping around 
- the kind of preacher who is ethnically 
referred to as ‘ pork chop.” 


Malcolm’s father was poor, but he was 
a strong man both physically and spiri- 
tually, and he was an active disciple of 
the then black nationalist Marcus Garvey 
who launched a “ back-to-Africa move- 
ment” that attracted thousands of lower 
class Negroes. At the age of six Mal- 
com’s father was murdered, his strong 
body was mutilated, his murderers ‘“ un- 
known.” Speak to me of things written. 


BOURGEOIS EVENING 


You see that man there? The one 
clarifying some obscurity of commerce 
as he palms a balloon-glass of cognac? 
For him, the last of mystique disappeared 
with Churchill, golf is the panacea, 
communism squats in beard and corduroy 
and Vietnam is a seven-lettered word. 
He is dying after a thousand years. 


Who dares disturb his riffling 
of fivers? Two generations 
of banditry in affluent twilight 
will see his philosophy through 
in Surrey pineland and shuttered club - 
unless blinkers bring their own price 
when the pilots zoom to stardom 
and the brandy cracks in his hand. 


A few years later Malcolm's mother went 
insane. 


From then on Malcolm Little (age 13) 
travelled a road that would no doubt 
shock the devil himself - a grade school 
drop-out, porter, shoeshine boy, waiter, 
pimp, hustler, dope pusher, gambler, 
numbers racketeer, procurer for white 
sex perverts, user of heroin, cocaine and 
other drugs, master-mind of a burglar 
ring, carrier of not one or two but 
sometimes three pistols on his person. 
In fact, when Malcolm Little went to 
prison on a ten year’s stretch, he earned 
the nickname of “ Satan” from the other 
convicts because of his total hatred for 
anything that came close to religion or 
the notion of God. 

Checkmate! Malcolm spent seven years 
behind bars and walked out of there 
nothing less than what a lot of people 
would call a “miracle.” He was no 
longer Malcolm Little or Detroit Red or 
Satan; like St Paul, he had suffered the 
stroke of lightning and the ‘ Messenger 
of Allah” had given him a new name. 


Malcolm X was 26-years-old then. It 
was 1952. Nobody knew his new name. 
Nobody would have predicted or guessed 
that within the next decade this ex- 
convict would become the voice, whether 
rightly or wrongly, of the wretched and 
oppressed black masses in America, the 
voice that would stir the hope in their 
hearts and strike, with words of out- 
landish truth, guilt and fear in the 
minds of nearly every white man in 
America. 
R. D. Laing has hazarded the proposition 
that our parents and grandparents, their 
frustrations, achievements, and dreams, 
often shape, if not determine, what we 
are going to be doing with our lives 
and the way we are going to meet death, 
long before we open our eyes to the 
joys and horrors of this world. 
I have read these two books over and 
over in the desperation of incredulous- 
ness, but it smacks me dead in the face 
and sticks there: Malcolm X and Martin 
Luther King, Jr, are (were) great leaders 
of their people, bound together by their 
colour and, however different in degrees, 
their common oppression. What sepera- 
ted them was the barrier of their class 
origins. I think all Negroes know this 
even if they, for obvious reasons, do not 
openly admit it. But it will take history 
a long time to face up to it. 
Both of them have the “preacher” in 
their souls. Both were in Boston. Both 
of them lived constantly with death and 
both of them have the charisma that only 
men who have mastered the fear of 
living with death can possess. Both men 
are obsessive readers; they have read 
more or less the same books! Both of 
them are great speakers and fearsome 
debaters. Both Malcolm X and Martin 
Luther King underwent profound spirit- 
ual crisis of the self known only to 
saints and witches, and they are at 
heart mystics like all great leaders of 
the oppressed. Both of them are dedi- 
cated men to the point of being a little 
bit insane. One of them died fighting 
for the liberation of his kinsmen. And 
the other one has declared, A man who 
won't die for something is not fit to 
live. 
Lerone Bennett writes that Dr King 
deliberately got a job as a shipping clerk 
for a couple of summers in between col- 
lege terms so he could get to know 
the masses. There is no way to know 
the masses except to be one of them. 
Malcolm X tells the story of a ‘“down- 
town leader” (an upper-class Negro) 
who was with him in Harlem when a 
young hustler stopped and spoke to 
Malcolm. 
“Hey, baby! I dig you holding this 
all-original scene at the track .. . 
I’m going to lay a vine under the 
Jew’s balls for a dime - got to give 
you a play ... Got the shorts out 
here trying to scuffle up on some 
bread ... Well, my man, I’ll get on, 
got to go peck a little, and cop me 
some 2's,” 
The Negro went away. The “ downtown 
leader ’’ stood there with his mouth open, 
he asked Malcolm X what had the hustler 
said. 


continued 


“The hustler had said he was aware 
that the Muslims were holding an 
all-black bazaar at Rockland Palace 
which is primarily a dance hall. The 
hustler intended to pawn a suit for 
ten dollars to attend and patronise the 
bazaar. He had very little money but 
he was trying hard to make some. 
He was going to eat, then he would 
get some sleep.” 


Elsewhere I have written: “In order to 
articulate the agonies of the masses into 
public issues that are meaningfu! to and 
for them, one cannot be mereiy ‘ from’ 
or ‘for’ the masses, one must be of the 
masses. And one cannot talk about them, 
one must talk with them. The Negro 
masses are a very distrustful lot and, 
at the same time, they are burning with 
undirected or misdirected hostility which 
they’d as soon let loose upon themselves 
as well as upon a so-called leader who 
might accidently slip in the mere way 
he speaks to them... 


“ Never before in the history of America 
(or perhaps only once) have the semi- 
illiterate, down-beat, blacks of the pool 
rooms, street corners, dance halls, 
liquor joints, and filthy ghettos found 
a man in whom they could so completely 
find themselves! For he was indeed one 
of them in every way. He was the only 
man, black or white, who could articu- 
late, in the living language of the ghetto, 
the intimate agonies of the people, and 
transform such agonies into a weapon of 
revolution. And he was slowly but surely 
on the road to doing just that. 

“Malcolm X was an existential Neqro 
who came to possess the rare gift of 
metamorphosising others like himself 
from depraved and hopeless men locked 
in themselves to enlightened men freed 
for themselves.” When John F. Kennedy 
died millions of young and progressive 
and hopeful Americans died. When the 
bullets ripped open Malcolm X's body 
every Negro in every ghetto in the 
United States died. 


White people in America (as elsewhere 
I gather) claim that Malcolm X was a 
preacher of hatred. Here are his own 
words after he returned from Africa, 
specifically from the Holy City of 
Mecca: 


‘““.,that the white man is not in- 
herently evil, but America’s racist 
society influences him to act evilly. 
The society has produced and nour- 
ishes a psychology which brings out 
the lowest, most base part of human 
beings . . . Since I learned the truth 
in Mecca, my dearest friends have 
come to include all kinds . .. my 
friends today are black, brown, red, 
yellow, and white!” 


What Dr King is to and for the middle 
class oriented American Negroes, so was 
Malcolm X to and for the downtrodden, 
ignorant, hopeless, deprived and de- 
praved masses. 

The biography of Martin Luther King is, 
as it intends to be, a record of a man’s 
struggle, unfinished though it is, to free 
his people in and through a certain set 
of tactics that have their roots in the 
man’s ardent: faith in and dedication 
to the philosophy of love and non- 
violence. The Autobiography of Malcolm 
X is not a book; it is the living man 
himself and the living agony of the 
Negro masses, and the living revelation 
of the man who championed the cause 
of their humanity, and gave his life 
for it. Both volumes, together, stand as 
incontestable evidence that racism in 
America (and in the world) must be 
destroyed, and will be. 


Calvin Hernton is an American sociolo- 
gist and poet at present living in London. 
He is a regular contributor te Peace 
News. 
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6 | renounce war and | will never q 


support or sanction another ” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Eight-day Vietnam fast by 150 US students 


Bill Wingell writes: More than 150 
students at five Philadelphia colleges 
recently took part in an eight-day fast 
in response to the war in Vietnam. The 
fast was meant to express sympathy with 
the suffering of the people of Vietnam 
and to further discussion on the war and 
its related issues. 


The project was organised by students at 
Haverford College, a Quaker institution 
in suburban Philadelphia; it quickly 
spread to other Quaker colleges and 
schools and a Catholic girls’ college. At 
least half of the 160 who started the 
fast made it through to the project’s con. 
clusion. Lectures and discussion sessions 
were held in the evening at what would 
normally have been meal times. 


Students at other US colleges sent mes- 
sages of support; 27 students in Pennsyl- 
vania conducted a 36-hour sympathy fast. 
At the end of the fast, about 40 of the 
students signed a joint letter to leaders 
of North Vietnam and the National 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


USA 
A Federal grand jury last week indicted 
seven members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
including Imperial Wizard Robert M. 
Shelton, on charges of contempt of Con- 
gress. 


Mr Biddle’ Duke, the American Ambas- 
sador to Madrid, last week went for a 
bathe at Palomares, to show that there 
is “no danger of radioactive elements ” 
on the coast where the United States 
bomber carrying nuclear weapons was in 
a collision on January 17. At the same 
time, the search for the missing bomb 
has been extended further out to sea. 


Three more British-owned ships were 
added on March 3 by the United States 
Maritime Administration to the black 
list for trading with North Vietnam. 


VIETNAM 

The South Vietnam Health Ministry re- 
ported recently that plague has broken 
out in several lowland provinces. A mass 
immunisation campaign has _ been 
launched in coastal towns and cities to 
prevent the spread of the disease. 
American troops are being immunised 
against plague before arriving in Viet- 
nam. 


The New York Times reports that in the 
first two months of this year the United 
States has suffered more than 4,300 
casualties, more than half as many as 
were suffered in the entire year of 
1965. 


CUBA 

Two former comrades of Dr Fidel Castro 
have been arrested on charges of coun- 
ter-revolutionary activities for the US 
Central Intelligence Agency. 


A new bill advocating the abolition of 
the death penalty has received 87 sig- 
natures from all shades of political 
opinion; if the bill comes before the 
Assembly, it is intended to launch a 
eee campaign in support of aboli- 
ion, 


GERMANY 

The German Democratic Republic last 
week applied for membership of the 
United Nations. Hitherto, no part of the 
three countries partitioned after the war 
- East and West Germany, North and 
South Korea, and North and South Viet- 
nam - has been a member of the United 
Nations. In the past, the two Koreas and 
the two Vietnams have applied for mem- 
bership, but have been rejected. 

Herr Paul Lucke, the Minister of the 
Interior for West Germany, writing in 
the official government bulletin, states 
that right-wing extremists and anti- 
semitism are gaining ground in West 
Germany. 

In 1964 there were 171 recorded inci- 
dents of Nazi or anti-Semitic activity. 
In 1965 there were 521. The office for the 
Protection of the Constitution in Cologne 
believes that nearly half the extremists 
belong to the National Democratic Party. 
SOUTH AFRICA 

The South African government is plan- 
ning to put on trial again 162 political 
prisoners who are soon due for release. 
One of the prisoners has already been 
sentenced for a second time under the 
Suppression of Communism Act, this 
time to seven years’ jail. The New York 
Times on February 16 quoted a_ high- 
ranking security police officer as saying 
“‘ We must have ten years of peace.” : 


Liberation Front in which they told of 
their fast and stated: 


“ We feel that American self-righteous- 
ness and failure to understand the 
realities of south-east Asia are much 
to blame for this war, and the Ameri- 
can peace efforts conducted simultane- 
ously with rapid escalation and aggres- 
sion against North Vietnam are vir- 
tually meaningless.” 


CNVA resists 
tax demand 


A demand: for payment of federal in- 
come tax totalling $9,708 is being re 
sisted by New England Committee for 
Non-violent Action. The claim, which 
follows long negotiations, classes CNVA 
as a corporation for tax purposes, and 
considers three of its staff as salaried 
employees. 


In a letter to agents of the Internal 
Revenue Service, New England CNVA 
has explained its refusal to pay federal 
taxes. Signed bv Bradford Lyttle, New 
England CNVA’s chairman, the letter 
states the group’s moral objection to 
paying taxes which are largely used for 
war purposes; it refers to the precedent 
of the Nuremberg trials, and points out 
that CNVA’s principled refusal to pay 
taxes for war prevents it from applying 
for tax exemption. 


However, the letter states CNVA’s belief 
that the Internal Revenue Service is 
“violating its own standards and pre- 
cedents” in assessing CNVA as a corpor- 
ation. The IRS agent’s claim that CNVA 
was considered in the same tax category 
as the Communist Party was “ not only 
an arbitrary decision but an unrealistic 
and unfactual one.’”” CNVA was an educa- 
tional and religious organisation, and its 
staff worked for subsistence. 


At the same time as CNVA was being 
arbitrarily assessed for large sums, a 
body called ‘“ Affirmation Vietnam,” 
which was devoted to promoting the 
government’s Vietnam policv, received 
tax exempt status within days of re- 
questing it. It was felt that CNVA was 
being harassed by the tax authorities 
because of its opposition to war. 

New England CNVA intends to resist 
the claims of the authorities. Its first 


step is to inform the public of its case, 
by publishing the correspondence, and 
it has called on supporters to bring pres- 
sure on the tax authorities. Protest de 
monstrations may follow. 


Messages of support and requests for 
more detailed information can be sent 
to Bradford Lyttle, New England CNVA, 
Haan 1, Box 197B, Voluntown, Conn, 


Jim Peck 


From Bill Wingell: On February 23, 
James Peck, the veteran American peace 
worker, staged a one-man protest at an 
awards banquet for President Johnson. 
He was arrested and later released on 
bail, pending trial on March 21 on 
charges of disorderly conduct and re- 
sisting arrest. 

The award was given to the president by 
Freedom House, an educational centre 
in Manhattan, for his wide sharing of 
“freedom at home” and resistance to 


“aggression abroad.” As the president 
was about to deliver his acceptance 
speech, Mr Peck climbed on a chair, 
shouted, ‘“ Mr President - Peace in Viet- 
nam,” and opened his jacket to reveal 
the same words written across his shirt- 
front. 


Mr Peck, who edits the War Resister’s 
League newsletter, denies that he resis- 
ted arrest. As a pacifist he would not 
do so, and in any case he was outnum- 
bered four to one by police and secret 
service agents. He claims to have had 
“a good conversation” with the police 
guards in the van on the way to the 
station. 

Clashes with authority are not new to 
Jim Peck. For 30 years he has been in- 
volved in radical pacifist action and civil 
rights campaigns in the United States. 
As long ago as 1947 he joined in the 
first draft-card burning ceremony outside 
the White House, and the same year he 
took his first “freedom ride” to the 
South. 


Volunteers to sail into. 
French H-test zone 


Bob Smith, chairman of the Australian 
Committee Against Atomic Testing, re- 
ports that there have been many volun- 
teers from Australia and other countries 
to sail on the Committee’s projected 
voyage to the South Pacific, where 
France is to test an H-bomb later this 
year. 

The French government say that the 
test will be in July, and work is well 
advanced on the military installations 
on the Polynesian islands where the 
testing and observation points are being 
built. The object of the voyage will be 
to sail into the testing area and stay 
there, in order to prevent the test from 
taking place. 

Statements from French officials about 
fall-out dangers have been unsatisfac- 
tory; one spokesman is reported to have 
said that “only some” of the people of 
Tahiti will be affected by radiation. The 
president of the Tahitian Territorial 
Assembly, who protested to the French 


military government about the test, has 
been jailed for 15 years on treason 
charges. France is not a signatory to 
the partial test-ban treaty, which forbids 
atmospheric nuclear tests. 

Mr Smith believes that if the voyage 
fails, and the French bomb is tested, 
other countries will be led to hold tests 
in defiance of the treaty. 

The volunteers for the voyage include 
people from England, France, Belgium, 
Ceylon, New Zealand, Australia and the 
USA. They include a doctor. Mr Smith 
is a dock worker. CAAT’s secretary is 
Mrs Jan Symons, 3 Kareela Road, Crem- 
orne, NSW, Australia. 

Past attempts to prevent nuclear tests 
by sailing into the testing areas, such as 
those made by the Golden Rule and the 
three Everyman boats, have always been 
unsuccessful. The boats were arrested 
before reaching the area; but the voy- 
ages helped to create the force of 
opinion which led to the test-ban treaty. 


CENTRE PEACE 
FOR 
NORTH LONDON 


The exterior of Haringey-Enfield area 
CND’s “Centre Peace.” The centre has 
been set up as an attempt to provide a 
base for peace work in the North London 
districts of Hornsey, Tottenham, Edmon- 
ton, Southgate, Wood Green and Enfield, 
and “to forge the necessary links be- 
tween international and local affairs.” 
Its services, which are available to a 
wide range of peace, political, interracial 
and internationalist groups, include a 
bookshop, committee room, duplicating 
and poster service, speakers’ panel, in- 
formation service, work room, window 
display and photography service. Loud- 
speaker and film projection services are 
envisaged. 

The area CND publishes its own maga- 
zine, “Impact,” seeks to further its 
peace work by applying pressure at 
vulnerable local points, is currently run- 
ning a “houses, not bombs” campaign 
and inflicting a questionnaire on local 
parliamentary candidates. Some sugges- 
ted ambitions include establishing a local 
Melee for peace and contemporary arts 
gu 


Centre Peace is at 321a High Road, Wood 
Green, N22, near the Haringey civic 
centre. It is open on Saturday after. 
noons, Sunday. mornings, Monday and 
Thursday, evenings, and at other times by 


arrangement; write or phone EDM. 8768. | 
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While negotiations drag o 


Security in Disarmament edited by 
Richard A. Falk and Richard J. Barnet 
(Princeton University Press, 1965, 80s 
in UK). 

While negotiations for general and com- 
plete disarmament drag on at Geneva, 
the likelihood of achieving disarmament 
seems increasingly remote. Thinking 
about the requirements for negotiated 
disarmament also tends to be extremely 
rigid. Security in Disarmament attempts 
to make disarmament more possible by 
making it seem more real. It also does 
some very sensible debunking of the 
stereotyped Western insistence on de- 
tailed inspection and control, and points 
out that it is doubtful whether in prac- 
tice Western governments would cheer- 
fully subscribe to the degree of control 
they now propose. 

The first part of the book discusses in 

detail the purposes and methods of in- 

specting a disarmament agreement. 

Lincoln Bloomfield points out that in- 

spection serves a dual function: to dis- 

cover violations, and to reassure all the 

Parties to an agreement that violations 

will be discovered. If the objective need 

is distinguished from the psvchological 
need, it may be possible to design 


methods of inspection which require a 
minimum degree of intrusion into Soviet, 
and American, society. One promising 
development is detection by orbiting 
satellites. Bloomfield also comments that 
“national intelligence systems, infre- 
quently mentioned publicly in the dis- 
armament context, are available to both 
sides to supplement information derived 
from agreed inspection arrangements.” 


The second part of Security in Disarma- 
ment examines how nations can ensure 
an agreement is carred out, and how to 
deal with violations. The role of inter- 
national law, and the nature and acti- 
vities of an international police force are 
examined in some detail. But other 
methods of national and international 
enforcement are explored by Louis Sohn. 
Richard Barnet contributes a_ useful 
analysis of ways in which an agreement 
might be broken; for example, through 
a real or pretended misinterpretation of 
the disarmament clauses, accidental fail- 
ure to comply, or through disputes over 
the procedures to be followed - e.g. the 
rights of inspectors. He suggests that 
minor violations may be more relevant 
in devising rules to be followed, than 
the extreme case of secret stockpiling 


of weapons prior to a surprise attack. 
Major violations of a disarmament treaty 
may even be quite overt, like Germany’s 
repudiation of the provisions in the 
Versailles Treaty. 


The last and most interesting section 
speculates about what a disarmed world 
might be like. Arthur Waskow looks at 
the models projected in the disarmament 
plans of the USA and USSR. The Ameri. 
can plan, which stresses the need for 
world law enforced by an international 
army, suggests that nation states must 
give way to a world federal system. 
The Soviet plan on the other hand as- 
sumes that no enforcement machinery 
is necessary, and that there will be 
continued political and economic con- 
flict between states. Waskow attempts a 
compromise between these two views. 
In another essay in this section, Richard 
Falk examines the role of international 
institutions in providing channels for 
peaceful change, since there are obvious 
dangers and injustices in basing any 
international settlement on a perpetu- 
ation of the status quo. 

Security in Disarmament reflects a poli- 
tical realism and willingness to think 
problems through afresh, which are 


Donald Rooum 


EXTRAORDINARY LONDONERS 


Ben-Tovim at the Woodstock Gallery, 16 
Melos Street, London Wl, until 19 
ar 


London is an enormously varied place. 
Kilburn, Petticoat Lane, St John’s Wood, 
have different cultures, different kinds of 
typical characters, different kinds of 
misfits and mysteries. To a person who 
gets excited about the differences be- 
tween individuals, riding on a London 
dus is a stimulating experience. 


Such a person is Cecily Ben-Tovim. “I 
have an obsession,” she says, “for sit- 
ting on the inward-facing long seat of a 
bus. You never miss anything. You can 
see everybody downstairs and everybody 
going up the stairs. You can even see 
people in the street, if the bus is going 
slow enough. And you can really study 
the people on the seat opposite.” 

An accomplished artist with a keen eye 
and a retentive memory, she goes home 
and paints the people she has found, 
lovingly, in warm water-colours. Like 
William Blake a century ago, she is dis- 
gusted by collectors and critics who have 
eyes only for oil paintings, and blindly 
refuse to regard water-colours as serious 
art. Part of her own reason for refusing 
to paint in oils is that she “hates Cul- 
ture” (with a capital C, she ts careful 
to add). Art, she thinks, is everywhere, 
“the dishes we eat our lunch from 
should be beautiful dishes, part of the 
culture.” 


Ben-Tovim herself has made a fine con- 
tribution to culture (with a small c) in 
her cartoons and _ illustrations for 
Tribune, the Observer, the Daily Herald, 
Peace News (a couple of times) and 
other papers. She has more than the 
usual share of experiences (common to 
- most illustrators and cartoonists) of ter- 
ribly enthusiastic publishers of new or 
projected journals, who demand and get 
weeks of advance work, then promptly 
cease publication, or postpone the pro- 
ject indefinitely, or simply vanish. Cur- 
rently she is doing book illustration, and 
contributing to culture in another wav by 
teaching art in a primary school. | 

She is conscious of the contradiction 
apparent when an artist of her opinions 
exhibits work in a gallery, but she has 
two good reasons. One is that it helps 
to keep her name before potential cus- 
tomers (which is perfectly true; she 
would not be getting this publicity in 
Peace News except for the exhibition) 
and the other is that in preparing for an 
exhibition she can work as she feels. 
“ When I. do something commercially I 
worry, and maybe do it five times over. 
It loses-its original vitality. Like this I 


only have to please myself.” 

No loss of vitality can be detected in 
her current exhibition, cramped in the 
underground passage which is the Wood- 
stock Gallery’s front room. Studies of 
London people, rich or poor, depressed, 
talkative, flamboyant or crazy, in the 
street or on the long seat of a bus; they 
may well tell our descendants of London 
today what Phil May’s drawings tell us 


of London seventy pars ago. Individual 
peculiarities are subtly exaggerated, not 
from any intention to caricature, but 
because Ben-Tovim works from memory, 
He} individuality. is what she notices 


Her awareness. communicates itself. Ox. 
ford Street, full of ordinary people as 
one descends. into the gallery, is full of 


extraordinary people when one emerges. 


badly needed in discussion of general 
disarmament. As the book is a collection 
of essays, there is no coherently devel- 
oped line of thought. This fragmentation 
and a certain amount of repetition make 
it cumulatively rather dull. But it con- 
tains a good deal to stimulate anyone 
seriously concerned with studying the 
problems of disarmament. 


Cinema 


FromFrench 
into English 


In the fifteen years or so of its existence 
the French magazine of film criticism, 
Cahiers du Cinema, has created a revo- 
lution in attitudes to the cinema. Most 
importantly by championing the films 
of certain American directors (Alfred 
Hitchcock, Howard Hawks, Nicholas Ray, 
Vincente Minelli, among others), it has 
broken down the traditional view of the 
cinema as divided between European 
film-makers who produce serious films 
worthy of the attention of the intelligent- 
sia and American film-makers who pro- 
duce entertainment designed only to 
keep the masses happy. 


Through the ideas it developed (princi- 
pally the notion of the importance of 
the director’s personality in the creation 
of a film) and its attack on certain tra- 
ditions in the French cinema (e.g. the 
film whose only genuine claim to quality 
was that it was based on a distinguished 
novel), it paved the way for a new 
school of cinema, the Nouvelle Vague, 
represented by films like The Four Hun- 
dred Blows, Breathless, Paris belongs to 
us, Jules and Jim, Une Femme Mariée, 
Paris vu par (at present showing at the 
Paris Pullman cinema in London). 


Now the magazine is to be made avail- 
able in an English edition as well as 
French. In a sense, this development 
comes too late, since the great days of 
the magazine are clearly over. Of the 
critics who helped to create the Cahiers 
position, the most authoritative and in- 
telligent, Andre Bazin, is dead, while 
most of the others, Jean Luc Godard, 
Francois Truffaut, Alexander Astruc, 
Jacques Rivette, are preoccupied with 
film-making. 

The first issue (published from New 
York but available from Housmans and 
specialist bookshops in Britain at 7s 6d 
monthly) is a reminder of the great days, 
since it is a collection of essays from 
past issues of the magazine. Although 
the selection is not a particularly intel- 
ligent one, the issue is well worth having 
for the essays by Andre Bazin on the 
“ politique des auteurs"; by Truffaut on 
“the tradition of quality” in the French 
cinema; and by Godard on Ingmar Berg- 


man. 
ALAN LOVELL. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year 


WORK AGAINST WAR 


in West Woolwich 


Ron Mallone Says ay Party Candi- 
date) needs YOUR help NOW. ' 


141 Woolacombe Road, SE3 (LEE 6249). 
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Classified 


Derms: 64 per word, niin. 46. Discounts for 
series. Box No, ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
Me. peplies to same address. Displayed advert- 
jsements rates on application. 


In memoriam 
OLGA LEVERTOFF, died March 31, 1964, sadly 


missed, Mother, sister, Harry Green and 
friends. 
Personal 


ATTRACTIVE WORKING WOMAN, 44 (2 large 
children) seeks friendship with male reader 
of kind disposition and suitable age. Box 431. 


HELP! HELP! HELP! urgently required by the 
ILP candidate in Leyton. Socialist anti-war 
candidate. Please contact TER 2445/6 imme- 
diately. 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two guineas 
fee. Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 
Harvist Road, London NW6, 


WISH HALF THE WORLD WERE UNFED. ‘' Uni- 
versities Fight for Economic Development " 
wants more, better aid, less trade barriers, your 
support. Anne Costello, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. 


YOUR STAKE IN THE FUTURE. Trees planted 
now Sahara reclamation will Hve on when we 
are gone. 2s 6d will plant and tend one tree. 
280,000 needed this year. Trees in memory; 
trees in tribute. War on Want, 9 Madcley Road, 
Ealing, W5. 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggie against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 979, Cape Town, S.A. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Ni, at 12s yearly or is (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weckly railwaymen's 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 
Road. NW1. 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, _ large. 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion flat. 
Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian only. 
CHIswick 3565. 


ANY PACIFIST, socialist, artist or vegetarian 
like to share large garden fiat, Nottingham. 
with student couple and baby? Box 432. 


SMALL ROOM vacant immediately for girl in 
mixed community central London. 50s weekly. 
Box 430. 


For sale 

BADGES. New and positive slogan, '‘ Atoms for 
peace - not war.” Attractive design in blue 
and white. Easter 66 souvenir badge (over- 
printed Tyneside), Both 1s each, 50 for £1, 
100 for £2, cash with order to D. Webb, 27 
Beech Grove, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


EASTER MARCH STICKERS in 15 assorted de- 
signs, 3s 6d a 100, 15s for 500, or only 25s a 
1,000 including postage. From: Protest Press, 
os mouse Court, N10, or London Region 
CND. 


D 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
Send entries to arrive not later than first 
oat Monday (Friday preferred). 

nclude date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return, From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


1 
2. 


11-12 March, Fri-Sat 


EXETER. Starting noon Friday. Cathedral Close. 
30 hour fast: collection for War on Want 
YCND 


11-17 March, Fri-Thurs 


LONDON SW6. 10.30 am to 9.30 pm. 456 Fulham 
Road. (Fulham Broadway tube). Working par- 
ties and canvassing in support of Pat Arrow- 
smith, Radical Alliance Candidate for Fulham. 
Phone FUL 4795. 


12 March, Saturday 


BASINGSTOKE, Hants. 2 - 5 pm, Labour Hall, 
Kings Road, South Ham. Spring Fair in aid of 
CND Easter March. 7 pm onwards, Folk Con- 
cert. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,"' 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Strect tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Fotk singing, admis- 
sion 3s. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON SW6. 2.30 - 4.30 pm. Woolworths 
Corner, North End Road, Fulham. Open air 
meeting, literature sales, leafleting in support 
of Pat Arrowsmith, Radical Alliance Candidate 
for Fulham, 


RUGBY. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, Regent 
Place. Stuart Morris: ‘‘ Areas of conflict.'’ PPU. 


SUTTON. 1030 am to 6 pm. Congregational 
Church Hall, Sutton Court Road. Teach-in on 
Vietnam: R. Sharples MP, K. Zilliacus MP, 
James Cameron, Mrs Verdun Pert, Frank Ward, 
John Gittings, Sid French, Gordon Schaffer, 
Nicholas McGeorge and others. 


UXBRIDGE. 7.30 pm. St Andrews Church Hall. 
Poetry and jazz: Mike Westbrook Big Band. 
Adrian Mitchell, Mike Horowitz, Harry Fain- 
ants Jeff Nuttall, Del Foley. CND and NOW! 
club. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 10.30 am and 2.30 
ines Railways Station. Intensive leafieting and 
iterature selling: pre-Easter publicity and to 
set up new YCND group, CND. 


12-13 March, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM. 23. Saturday 2.30 pm, Sunday 
10.30 am 5 Gladstone Road, Erdington. West 
Pe uaaes C.100 anti-clection campaign mecet- 
ng. 

CAMBRIDGE, Conference on ‘' Trade, Aid and 
Development.’’ Details from Anne Costello, Gir- 
ton College. ‘UNFED' (Universities Fight for 
Economic Deve!opment pressure group). 


12-31 March, Sat-Thurs 


BIRMINGHAM (Aston). West Midlands Com- 
mittee of 100 anti-election campaign. Details 
from Gordon Causer, 27 Upper Gungate, Tam- 
worth, Staffs. (phone TAM 4562). 


13 March, Sunday 


LONDON E2. 3 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath Road. 
East London Working Group, Committee of 
100 meeting. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice," 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Poets Workhouse and 
the Mike Osborne Jazz Group, admission 3s. 
Peanuts Club. 


14 March, Monday 


LONDON N4. 7.30 pm. 13 Goodwin Street, 
National Committee of 100 policy and _ pro- 
gramme group mecting. Emergency agenda: 
drafting material for the general election. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Vivien Abbott: ‘‘ Human Response to 
Human Need in Village India,’’ with slides. 
SoF. 


YEOVIL. 7.30 pm. Technical College. Diana 
Collins on the political, racial and social con- 
ditions in South Africa. FoR 


—. 


EVENTS IN FRANCE 


April 17. Local demonstrations 
preparatory for 
April 24. Regional marches of the 
Mouvement Contre l’Armament Atomique 
54 Bvd Garibaldi, 75 - Paris (15) 

2 ° * 
March 16-27. Photographic exhibition for 


non-violence in Salle de l’Ancien St 
Sauveur, beside Lille’s City Hall. 


Write in French to Dr Ducroca, 
1 Bvd de la Liberte, 59 Lille, France 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 265 
1 year 50s, 


Abroad (seamall) 3 months 12s 6 months 24s 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: $3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36 10d, 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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PAT ARROWSMITH 


to contest the Fulham constituency 


(currently the Foreign Secretary’s seat) 
as a RADICAL ALLIANCE candidate 
Help needed at committee rooms 
456 Fulham Road, SW6, FUL 4795. (Martin Smith, Agent) 


Also cash needed NOW 


to Treasurer, Radical Alliance, 42 Vicarage Road, SW14 


EASTER MARCH STICKERS | 


for full details see classified ads 
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How many millions 
have to starve 


... before we stop counting 
and start giving? 


Reports from India are reaching Oxfam daily of whole villages 


left empty in the hunt for food, of families who eat only once 
in three days, of hungry children searching for scraps in the 


dust. But there is no famine - yet. Because famines are mevenre4 
in millions starving and thousands dead. But how many mil- 


lions have to starve before we stop counting and start giving, 
before we face the fact that even greater government aid 
will not be enough? Before we admit that our help - no 
matter how small - can be measured in lives? 


Oxfam is sending shiploads of vital fertilisers for a self-help 
scheme to grow 15,000 acres of maize and millet - enough 
famine rations for 600,000 people for six months. Every pound 
going to this project will feed four people who would otherwise 


have nothing. Another Oxfam-supported scheme is giving a 
daily milk ration to thousands of poor children. Funds are 


going for emergency feeding and medical supplies for wells 
and pumps, and seeds and ploughs. More money is desperately 
needed. 


Through Oxfam there are a hundred ways to fight the threat 
of famine. But there is only one time to fight it. Now. You 
can't give too much or too little. Only too late. 


OXF AM Pax Relief, c/o Barclays Bank Ltd, Oxford 
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‘‘There’s plenty of room for a change in public opinion in the next 
three weeks.” - Mr Heath, 6 March, 1966. 


‘Apartheid in Rhodesia, says 


Amnesty report 


Amnesty International, the non-party 
movement working for the release of 
political detainees in every part of the 
world, has issued a report to the Com- 
monwealth heads of government on 
human rights in Rhodesia, which deals 
a devastating blow to the Smith re- 
gime’s contention that it is “ defending 
Christian standards of civilisation.” 


The report cites the cases of Donald 
Abbott, an American missionary who 
had spent fifteen years in the country, 
Bishop Pike of California, and Mr Aidan 
Foster-Clarke, who had been distributing 


Next year’s 
deficit 


With a few hundred pounds to add to 
the figures which appear below, from 
donations which have reached the office 
but not yet been processed through the 
bank, we are well on the way towards 
our target of £10,000 by the end of 
March. The very generous response so 
far to the appeal has meant that we 
have covered last year’s deficit of £6,000; 
now we are beginning to gather in the 
further sum of £4,000 which we need 
to provide a sound base for next year’s 
work. 
We still face a deficit next year, and 
it is up to us to find ways of raising 
enough money throughout the year to 
cover it. First among these must be 
a really significant increase in circula- 
tion: in the last few weeks, the circula- 
tion has started to rise again, but we 
need many more readers and distribu- 
tors. To start us off in this year of 
development, we do need the full 
£10,000 we asked for. We cannot afford 
to stumble on to another crisis next 
ear. 

any people have given a great deal, 
and we cannot ask them to give any 
more. But we believe that there must 
be many others, maybe non-readers, who 
are sympathetic to us and who would 
give something for this important fund. 
There are appeal letters waiting to go 
to these people; please let us have as 
many names and addresses as possible. 
As well as names and gifts, ideas for 
fund-raising and suggestions about the 
paper will all be welcome, too. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since Jan 21, 1966 


£6588 


contributions this week £610 5 O 
we still need £3412 by March 31 


Please send cheques etc (payable 


toPeace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


relief to families of political detainees, 
all of whom have been expelled from 
Rhodesia. As well as these expulsions, 
Christian pastors and chaplains are being 
excluded from the three concentration 
camps in the country, although in the 
past they have traditionally been permit- 
ted to minister to convicted prisoners in 
jail. An African school has been closed 
and its chapel destroyed because it was 
in a suburb of Salisbury reserved for 
whites under the Land Appointment 
Act. 


The report also reveals that there are 
1,100 Africans detained in prisons or 
concentration camps for between three 
months and seven years without charge 
or trial. Hundreds more are held for 
30 days’ “questioning”? and lose their 
jobs for non-attendance at work. Mean- 
while the authorities use the financial 
plight of the detainees’ families to drive 
them out of the townships and back 
into the reserves. 


Amnesty International claims that 
Rhodesia, despite the Smith regime’s 
protestations that it wishes to work in 
partnership with Africans, is actually 
working towards apartheid. Hotels that 
became multiracial at the time of federa- 
tion have now reverted to “ whites only” 
and educated Africans are increasingly 
to be forced back to the reserves by the 
recently recommended policy of confisca- 
ting the freehold of a township house 
of any African who is “restricted” for 
a second time. 

In a statement issued by the Standing 
Representative Committee of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, Britain is urged 
to repeat that she can negotiate only 
with a multiracial group of Rhodesians, 
since moderate opinion in Rhodesia has 
little or no opportunity for expression 
under the present regime 


News 
in brief 


An_ allegation that many Cambridge 
landladies are operating a colour bar 
against undergraduates and graduates 
was made on Saturday in Varsity. The 
newspaper suggests that the colleges 
should find accommodation for coloured 
undergraduates before they arrive, and 
that the landladies who exercise discri- 
mination should be blacklisted by the 
Lodging House Syndicate. 


Special Branch detectives are investiga- 
ting the theft of confidential papers. from 
the headquarters of the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement. The Special Branch was 
called in because it is thought that the 
robbery may have a political motive, 
since the missing papers include a list of 
the movement’s members and subscrib- 
ers, ‘ 


Mr Michael Foot, Labour MP for Ebbow 
Vale, last week accused Sir Alec Doug- 


Pat Arrowsmith 
opposes Stewart 


Pat Arrowsmith, who has been chosen 
by Radical Alliance to oppose Michael 
Stewart, the Foreign Secretary, at Ful- 
ham in the general election, opened her 
campaign last week. 


The committee rooms for the campaign 
are at 456 Fulham Road, SW6. (FUL 
4795). Anyone wishing to help in week- 
end canvassing should report at the 
committee rooms or telephone for de- 
tails. 


Each Saturday until the election, there 
will be an open air meeting, from 
2.30 to 4 pm at North End Road, SW6 
(Woolworth’s corner). Leafieters, speak- 
ers and literature sellers are wanted. 
Factory gate meetings are also being 
organised, and lunch-hour helpers are 
needed. 


A local folk singing group is proposing 
to organise “ busking” in the area and 
to hand out leaflets at the same time. 


On Friday, March 4, at Fulham Town 
Hall, Pat Arrowsmith said she would 
concentrate in her campaign on the 
issues of Vietnam, the spread of nuclear 
weapons, and the government’s racial 
policies. 

On Saturday, the crowds from the local 
Chelsea Cup Tie were part of the audi- 
ence at an open air meeting, when the 
speakers included Pat Arrowsmith, 
Michael Craft and Ernest Rodker. 


* * * 


Ronald Mallone, Fellowship Party candi- 
date at West Woolwich, has received 
messages of support from Donald Swann, 
Professur C. A. Coulson and Professor 
Kathleen Lonsdale. Professor Coulson'’s 
message Says that the issue of the waste 
of resources in war preparations will not 
be raised at the election “unless people 
like Mr Mallone keep at it.” 

i * * 
CND is urging supporters to attend 
candidates’ meetings, to interview candi- 
dates and to get CND views into local 
newspapers, as well as mounting poster 
demonstrations and leafleting. A West 
Midlands CND circular lists twenty use. 
ful questions to ask candidates, with the 
object of finding out their views and 
publicising the CND viewpoint. They 


50 MPs to march 


Fifty Labour MPs have signed an appeal 
to Labour Party members and supporters 
to join the CND Easter March. The 
letter quotes from Labour's election 
manifesto statements, which said that 
the British independent nuclear deter- 
rent “will not be independent and it 
will not be British and it will not deter,” 
and pointed to the dangers of allowing 
nuclear weapons to spread to countries 
that don’t already possess them. 


The manifesto directly opposed the 
development of national nuclear deter- 
rents and the proposed mixed-manned 
nuclear force (MLF). Marching at 
Easter would be one way for Labour 
Party members who support disarma- 
ment to make it clear that they expect 
the government to fulfil these general 
election commitments. 


las Home of trying to help the Smith 
regime in Rhodesia in imposing a fascist 
or neo-fascist system. He said Sir Alec 
had never voted against any of the sanc- 
tions and was trying to encourage Mr 
Smith to resist them. 


An experimental penal community, per- 
haps on a Hebridean island, where 
prisoners’ wives would also be allowed 
to live, is among suggestions in written 
evidence ta the Royal Commission on 
the Penal System by the Society of 
Labour Lawyers. 


The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
together with the Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency and the 
British Society of Criminology, is organ- 
ising a congress on crime. This is to be 
held in London, at University College, 
from September 5 to 9. 


The Daily Worker, from April 25, will 
be renamed the Mornitg Star. 


After violence broke out at a meeting 
held by the Indian Workers’ Association 
of Great Britain at Southall on Saturday, 
police chesed the meeting. The meeting 
was held to elect new officers of the 
IWA's Southall branch after the previous 


cover China, Vietnam, the United Nations 
and several aspects of nuclear weapons 
and defence policy. 

s e s 


The National and London Committees 
of 100 are to produce an election mani- 
festo, provisionally entitled “ Vote for 
Humanity.” 


Edgware project 
going well 


The Edgware , peace action project, 
which started two weeks ago with police 
harrassment of partieipants, was des- 
cribed on Tuesday by Andrew Papworth, 
secretary of the London Committee of 
100, as “ going like clockwork.” 


The project, organised by Edgware 
YCND with the support of the London 
Committee, London Region CND and 
Caravan Workshops, is intended to ex- 
plain CND policy, build up the local 
YCND group, and create support for the 
Easter march. It involves a large pro- 
gramme of leafleting and canvassing, in- 
cluding streets, factory and school gates, 
cinemas, dance halls, youth clubs, and 
coffee bars. At the weekends there are 
poster parades, and in the final weekends 
a more ambitious programme is planned, 
with meetings, a film show, concert and 
day school, and on March 26 a motorcade 
and mass vigil. 


Six to seven thousand houses have al- 
ready been leafleted by teams mostly of 
young people from the Edgware district; 
there have been useful discussions at 
factory meetings and school gates. One 
headmistress has attempted to stop 
leafleting outside her school, and some 
parents have complained about their 
children associating with the team; but 
apart from that, all is said to be well. 


The trouble with the police, on February 
26, resulted in two people, Dougias 
Kepper and David Boughton, being ar- 
rested as they were sheltering from 
rain in the bus shelter at Edgware sta- 
tion. They were charged with trespassing 
on railway property, and the case will 
be heard on Monday, March 14 at Hen- 
don magistrates’ court. On February 26 
the police also insisted that a poster 
parade became a stationary vigil. How- 
ever, on the following Saturday, March 
5, the police agreed to the project organ- 
isers’ plans for a parade, and there was 
no trouble. 


One effect of the initial harassment was 
that an irate ratepayer who witnessed 
the arrests wrote to the local paper. He 
complained about the wastage of police 
manpower involved in having. eight 
policemen, one inspector and a police 
van spending much of a Saturday after- 
noon moving on a small number of 
people. The incident made front-page 
news in the paper. 

Help is still needed for the project. 
Leafleters meet at Edgware station every 
evening at 7.30 pm; for other details 
Phone the London Committee of 100 
office at ARC 1239. 


officers had been “suspended” by the 
Association's National Executive. Dis- 
agreement as to the legality of the sus- 
pension appears to have sparked off the 
violence. 

The Indian Workers’ Association at 
Southall has decided to support the 
Labour candidate, Mr Sid Bidwell. The 
Guardian reports that officials of the 
IWA have decided that the positive as- 
pects of Labour’s immigration policy are 
valuable enough to outweigh their dis- 
satisfaction with the restrictive aspects 
of Jast summer’s White Paper. As in 
the last campaign, they will canvass their 
members and try to get them to the polls 
on election day. 

Miss Antonia Caccia, 19, daughter of the 
Provost. of Eton, Lord Caccia, has been 
ordered out of Rhodesia where she has 
been working for the Amnesty Inter- 
national relief organisation among Afri- 


cans. 

The Save The Children Fund is sending 
£10,000 to India to help children and 
mothers. } 
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